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Parliament is not a fit body lo deal \vilh church
matters; that establishments obstruct political
and social reforms; and that established churches
being subject to State control cannot possess a
certain necessary liberty of adaptation. '          r

In the last quarter of a century the Established
Church has collected and spent an enormous
sum, estimated at some $450,000,000, in domestic
and foreign missions, in renovating old churches,
in establishing new ones, and in founding and
supporting institutions for carrying on the differ-
ent branches of its work. The church popula-
tion of England is estimated lo be about half the
total population; and whatever be the compara-
tive strength in numbers of the Established and
Dissenting Churches, there can be no question of
the superior influence of the 28,000 clergy of Ihe
State Church. Whether the system bo right or
wrong, these clergymen are, man for man,
stronger men than the dissenting ministers, and
not only in the palaces but in,the shuns also',
they wield a more constant control. In spUo of
Ruskin's bitter comment: "Our national relig-
ion is the performance of church ceremonies and
preaching of soporific truths (or untruths) to keep
*>ie mob quietly at work while we amuse our-
selves/* it must be admitted that to-day, either
because the fear of disestablishment stares their